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INTRODUCTORY 


ADVERTISING, says Arthur Brisbane, is simply 
XjL telling. 

When you advertise, you tell a man that you have 
something to sell. Only—instead of talking to him 
over a good cigar, you reach him through the printed 
word. You write him a letter, or you talk to him 
through a newspaper advertisement, or send him your 
latest catalogue. 

And just as a clever salesman knows how to present 
his goods in a forceful and persuasive way, a good ad¬ 
vertisement not only tells a story, but tells it at¬ 
tractively, skillfully, convincingly. 

The object of advertising is to increase the sale of 
your goods. It does this by reaching more people 
than you could call on in person, makes them ac¬ 
quainted with you and your business, establishes a 
definite preference for your goods and creates a desire 
or decision to buy. 

Successful advertising, moreover, has the happy 
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faculty of paying for itself by increasing sales and 
thus lowering the selling cost. The retail merchant 
who advertises—successfully—is doing a larger busi¬ 
ness, at a better profit, than is his neighbor who is 
“saving money by not advertising.” 

These are the basic principles of advertising. They 
are well known, or supposedly well known, to busi¬ 
ness men everywhere. 

Yet it is one thing to know the basic principles of 
a subject, and another to put these principles into 
practice. 

You may appreciate to a nicety the value of ad¬ 
vertising, but at the same time it is still possible for 
you to make some rather dangerous blunders in the 
advertising of your own business. Simply knowing 
that good advertising will pay for itself does not mean 
that any advertising will pay. 

Before you can advertise intelligently you must 
first acquaint yourself as thoroughly as possible with 
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modern advertising practice. This investigation, we 
repeat, must come first, for otherwise it may be in the 
nature of a post mortem. 

It is as a part of this investigation that this book¬ 
let is offered to you. It does not pretend to be an 
Encyclopedia of Publicity; on the other hand, it gives 
you a fairly comprehensive picture of present day 
tendencies in advertising and offers a tested plan for 
making your advertising a profitable and business- 
stimulating venture. As such, it merits your thought¬ 
ful reading. 
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Prejudices 


T HE ATTITUDE of some men toward advertis¬ 
ing is somewhat like this: 

"Advertising must be a good thing—otherwise it 
would hardly flourish as it does. And it is fairly 
evident that many big concerns are reaping a golden 

harvest from their publicity. But.” 

And here the attitude becomes a matter of personal 
conviction—or prejudice. It shows itself in talk such 
as this: 

"As regards my own business, I frankly cannot 
show any enthusiasm for advertising. I have spent 
quite a bit of money on publicity that might as well 
have been thrown away as far as getting results was 
concerned. Yes, I still advertise—occasionally—but 
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I cannot afford to do it consistently, as I suppose I 
should. My business simply is not big enough to jus¬ 
tify large expenditures.” 

So much for one fairly common attitude toward ad¬ 
vertising. There are others. 

The Grim Forest of Mystery 

For instance, there is the man to whom advertising 
is a Great Mystery. 

He sees a full page advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post or Punch and realizes that there is high 
technical skill and expert knowledge behind this “sym¬ 
phony of fine type and illustration,” and that the clear, 
persuasive language in which it is phrased is the work 
of a man who makes the writing of advertisements his 
profession. 

And because he is convinced that 

1. His own business cannot afford this type of 
publicity— 
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2. There is no other form of advertising that he 
can use— 

he regards advertising for his business as an insoluble 
Chinese puzzle. 

Buying Advertising Luxuries 

Then there is the man who regards advertising as 
a combination of luxury and necessary evil. He pre¬ 
sents customers with lithographed calendars at New 
Years, buys an occasional page in the program of a 
Charity fair, distributes advertising “novelties”— 
memo pads or such like. He is quite content with 
these means to keep his name in front of customers and 
prospective buyers. 

You may object that a memo pad is good advertis¬ 
ing, because it keeps your name on the prospect s 
desk. Or that experienced advertisers send out litho¬ 
graphed calendars year after year. 

That is not the point. 
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The attitude of this man is fundamentally wrong— 
not because he uses memo pads or calendars, but be¬ 
cause he regards advertising as making the best of a 
bad job. 

His attitude is just as negative and prejudiced as 
that of the man who feels that he can advertise suc¬ 
cessfully only if he advertises lavishly, or of the man 
who looks at advertising as a mysterious region that 
he cannot penetrate. 

A Vital Part of Modern Business 

These men, who represent three rather common 
types, have failed to understand the tremendously im¬ 
portant fact that advertising is a vital part of modern 
business, inseparable from the whole. Instead of look¬ 
ing at advertising as the wonderful sales stimulant and 
economical business builder that it is, they have looked 
at it as an expense or as a complicated mystery. 

Now there is no good reason why advertising should 
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not be given the same thought and care as are given 
to purchases or sales, or to manufacturing problems 
—and yet the distressing fact remains that men who 
are shrewd and able in their business dealings gen¬ 
erally, rush into advertising blindly and haphazardly, 
or see fit to ignore it entirely. These men, although 
they would be the first to deny it, are gambling with 
the prosperity of their business—with the odds 
against them. 

For—mark this well—the growth of a man’s busi¬ 
ness without advertising may be possible, but it is 
painfully and dangerously slow. Advertising may 
have been considered—quite unjustly—a luxury thirty 
years ago; today it is recognized as an essential and 
valuable part of business. Progressive merchants 
everywhere appreciate the wonderful things that can 
be accomplished through it. 
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The Remedy 

4 4 ALL THIS/’ you say, “may be very true, but 
i\how is it going to help the man you de¬ 
scribed at the beginning of this booklet? Surely there 
must be thousands like him—men who cannot afford 
consistent display advertising in the newspapers and 
who get discouraging results from their occasional 
small-space ‘ads/ Can they, with their limited means, 
be expected to incorporate advertising as a vital part 
of their business—and make it produce definite results 
for them? ,, 

Certainly they can! They can advertise their busi¬ 
ness successfully by using a simple method, based on 
common sense, that has produced actual results and 
real profits for thousands of “small” advertisers and 
that is recognized as one of the most effective adver- 
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tising media known to 20th century business. 

“Exactly What the Name Implies " 

The name of this medium is Direct Advertising. 
It is exactly what its name implies—a direct contact 
between the advertiser and his customer, a personal 
message addressed to a definite individual and sent to 
him through the mails. 

Direct Advertising is selective advertising. It is 
an ideal method to use where customers and prospects 
are limited by territory, income or profession. It goes 
to those you want to reach, and to no others. Your 
“circulation” is made to order. 

When you use Direct Advertising, you do not pay 
for the privilege of telling your sales story to a large 
audience of readers—of which only a small fraction 
can possibly be regarded as prospective customers of 
yours. You determine your own market. 
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business of advertising 


Like Radio and Telephone 

Buying “mass circulation” is a fine thing for a man¬ 
ufacturer of cigarettes or toilet soap, but for the man 
whose customers are limited, broadcasting to thou¬ 
sands in order to reach a few hundred is an expensive, 
illogical method of crying his wares. 

In Direct Advertising, as we have said, your list of 
readers is selected in advance. And because you know 
this limited audience to whom your story is going, you 
can make your sales-message a great deal more inti¬ 
mate and personal than you could through advertising 
to the mass. 

In fairness to General Publicity, we must empha¬ 
size the fact that newspaper and magazine advertis¬ 
ing has a definite value in building up the subtle thing 
called Good Will, or Prestige. 

Where Mass Advertising Helps 

Such household words as Pears Soap, Beecham’s 
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Pills or Waterman’s Fountain Pen are largely the re¬ 
sult of intelligent mass advertising. And what is 
known by advertising men as “consumer acceptance” 
*—which simply means that Mrs. Jones will pick up a 
package of Lipton’s tea in preference to some brand 
that she has never seen advertised—is an important 
asset to any business. 

Don’t forget* however; that building up your name 
through General Publicity is a long and expensive 
process. It is emphatically not a beginner’s game. 

After all; your object in advertising should be to 
tell people about your merchandise or your service. 
And by “people” is meant those that are already your 
customers; or have been in the past; or should be in 
the future. These constitute your market and—so far 
as your business is concerned—are the most interest¬ 
ing group of people in the world to you. 

Getting the Customer’s Attention 

Not only must you reach this group to tell them 
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your story, but you must be sure of getting their at¬ 
tention. Making a call and getting a hearing are not 
the same thing, as any commercial traveler can tell 
you. 

In Direct Advertising, you get attention—es¬ 
pecially if you are writing a letter to a definite in¬ 
dividual—from nine people out of ten. It may be 
momentary attention only—but if you are talking to 
the right man and have made your story interesting 
and convincing, you may be sure that your letter will 
be read as a personal message, carefully and sympa¬ 
thetically. General Publicity, no matter how good, 
lacks this important personal touch. 


■Kio3«* 
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How It Works 

T O ILLUSTRATE how Direct Advertising 
works, let us assume that you are a custom tailor 
and that you are anxious to get more business during 
the dull period of February and March. You feel, 
quite rightly, that advertising may help to get you the 
business that you need. 

A simple and efficient way of going after your cus¬ 
tomers would be to send them a letter, such as is shown 
on the following page. The names and addresses of 
your old customers you already have, the letter itself 
is speedily and cheaply turned out on the Multigraph, 
and any typist can fill in the names with a typewriter. 
The sample of material that is attached to the letter 
not only gives the customer the “feel” of your 
woolens, but it has an attention value all its own. 




ALEXANDER McDONALD 

TAILOR BREECHES MAKER 

14 Lincoln Street 

Newport Downs 


May 3rd. 1926 

Alan Wood Esq. . 

15 Caxton Road, 

Newport Downs 

Dear Sir: 

Pleaae examine the sample of good-looking 
"Dartmoor" that you will find attached 

"Dartmoor" is an excellent fabric for 
Spring and Summer wear. It is light, smart look¬ 
ing and in good ta'ste. It tailors unusually well 
and holds its shape without constant pressing 
I am sure you will like it 

Come in any day this week and I will be 
glad to show you "Dartmoor" and a large variety of 
other fabrics: cassimeres, saxonies, tweeds, home¬ 
spuns, unfinished worsteds and herringbones The 
new flannels are well represented 

During February, by the 
way, I allow a ten percent dis¬ 
count to all regular customers. 
If you want to take advantage of 
•this offer, simply bring in the 
enclosed card 

If you are not ready to 
order now, come in at your con¬ 
venience and let me reserve the 
patterns you like 

Very truly yours, 

Alexander McDonald/ST 
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We said that you already had the names and ad¬ 
dresses of your old customers. If you wished to in¬ 
crease their number, it would be a simple matter to 
secure the names of men who could safely be regarded 
as excellent prospects for custom made suits. A club 
directory, for example, would give you the names of 
men interested in their appearance and well-able to 
afford a good tailor. 

What Happened in Stockholm, 

To show how such a letter actually “works out” in 
practical, every-day experience, let us take the case of 
a progressive tailor in Stockholm. 

During his “dead” season—in February, to be ex¬ 
act—this tailor mailed a letter to 600 of his old cus¬ 
tomers. Nine days after this mailing his establish¬ 
ment was working on 52 orders for suits—the result 
of one letter. (This happened in 1926). 

It is hard to believe that the cost of the letters and 
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the postage, had it been put into any other form of 
advertising, would have produced the same number of 
orders—or even half of them! 

Letters That Got Results 

If you feel that this is an exceptional case, consider 
these other examples of successful Direct Advertising, 
chosen from other businesses and other countries. 

1 . A British firm of dyers and cleaners added 987 
new customers to their books in six months—through 
Multigraphed letters and price lists. 

2 . In Uruguay, a firm of Importers handles a 
special grade of paper—excellent in quality, but thirty 
percent higher in price than locally made paper. It 
took them almost a year to sell the first two tons— 
and then they sent out a Multigraphed letter to local 
buyers of paper. Soon afterwards, they ordered three 
tons from the manufacturers by cable! 

3. In a small town in Ohio, a courageous general 
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merchant went after the farmers in his county with 
letters. His first mailing resulted in a record break¬ 
ing Saturday trade, with an estimated $400 worth of 
additional business. In six months, he increased his 
clothing business by 42 per cent—through letters! 

4. Two thousand four hundred letters, sent out by 
an English Charitable Society, produced a clear re¬ 
turn of .£1,200 after all expenses had been deducted. 
(Not a “business” example, perhaps—but Charitable 
Societies occasionally have urgent advertising prob¬ 
lems of their own to face.) 

5. A St. Louis firm which sells surgical instruments 
and physicians’ supplies sent a well-written Multi- 
graphed letter to 14,000 physicians who had not 
bought anything from them over a period of from one 
to eight years. It cost $2,552.14 to handle the mail¬ 
ing, and total sales—as a direct result of one letter 
—amounted to $124,342.35. 


•>{l5[H- 
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A Fast-growing Medium 

It is because it gets definite results at a relatively 
low cost that Direct Advertising is being used more 
and more by astute advertisers everywhere. Already, 
it ranks second in the list of advertising media used 
in the United States, while in other countries, it is 
rapidly coming to the front. 

And not only is Direct Advertising a splendid, vital 
medium in itself, but it is a sound and logical step- 
forward in the development of any business. For ob¬ 
serve—after a man’s business has grown to a size 
where he can no longer reach all his customers in 
person, the obvious way to reach them is through let¬ 
ters. (More will be said later of the importance of 
letters in modern advertising practice.) And if he is 
a shrewd advertiser, he will continue to maintain in¬ 
dividual contact with his customers after he has 
reached the stage where he is advertising to the mass 
through General Advertising. 
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Laying the Foundation 

M AY WE assume that you have never concerned 
yourself systematically with advertising, and 
that your sales development through the printed word 
has been limited to occasional announcements in the 
press and to a few letters and price lists? Although 
you are an advertiser already, you are honest enough 
to admit that you have never gone into the subject 
seriously. You are willing to learn, but perhaps not 
quite sure how to plan your advertising program. 

The very first question you will probably ask is: 
“Where do I begin ?” To which there is only one 
answer: “By investigation and study.” Unless you 
investigate your business first—particularly your 
goods and your market—you are building on a loose 
foundation. 
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Now by investigation is meant this: find out the 
cost of the goods you sell, and their profit to you. 
What are their merits—their advantages—their use¬ 
fulness? Wherein lies their appeal to the customer? 
How do your goods compare in price and quality to 
those sold by your competitors? 

This investigation will very naturally include your 
market. Who are your customers? Where do they 
live? What is the best way of talking to them in 
print? (Probably you don't know this yet, but ex¬ 
perience will teach you.) 

“How Much Shall I Spend?” 

After you have studied your goods and your cus¬ 
tomers, the next thing for you to do is to determine 
your appropriation—the sum of money that you will 
spend on your advertising during a certain period. 
Most advertisers agree that this appropriation should 
be based on a percentage of your gross sales. Just 
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how high a percentage you should use for your ad¬ 
vertising is something you can best determine for 
yourself, though it will be helpful to know what other 
merchants in your line of work are appropriating for 
their advertising. The percentage varies in different 
trades. 

You can now decide how many of the items which 
you handle can be thoroughly covered by your appro¬ 
priation. You may wish to feature one article, push¬ 
ing it as the best and most profitable seller you have— 
or, on the other hand, you may prefer to advertise 
your complete line. (This remark applies to manu¬ 
facturers rather than to retail merchants, who are 
naturally interested in making a quick turnover of a 
variety of goods.) 

Your next step is to reach your customer. 

If you are going to reach him through the mails, it 
is obvious that you must first have his name and ad¬ 
dress. Otherwise, you cannot tell him your story. 


>£l93« 
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A Good List is a Gold Mine 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of a good 
mailing list. On it depends to a large extent the suc¬ 
cess or failure of your advertising—for, unless your 
business literature goes to the right people, it is worth¬ 
less, no matter how attractive it may be in appearance 
or forceful in its appeal. 

You ask whether a mailing list is difficult to secure. 
Well, it is evident that you cannot, as a rule, get a 
mailing list that will meet your particular purposes 
in a day. On the other hand, there is no excuse for 
any business man in not getting the names and ad¬ 
dresses of his present customers, or of persons who 
have been customers in the past but are not now. As 
for future customers or prospects, a little ingenuity 
will soon suggest various means of getting their names. 
Telephone directories, club and organization manuals, 
association reports, lists of automobile owners, build¬ 
ing permits—all these offer you good prospects. 
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Customers as Permanent Assets 

“Every time a prospective customer goes into a store 
and makes a purchase/' says a well-known writer of 
business topics, “at that instant, ipso facto, he be¬ 
comes an asset to the store—a permanent asset. 

“If he goes out of the store without first having 
his name and address recorded, the assets of the firm 
are reduced." 

Here is an actual experience by way of illustration 
—unfortunately so common as to have very little 
novelty to it. 

Adding to the First Purchase 

A man walked past the windows of a large clothing 
house. He saw an attractive display of golf hosiery, 
favorably priced—and deciding that he could well af¬ 
ford another pair of golf hose, he stepped into the 
store and made his purchase. He also decided that he 
might as well buy a pair of gray flannel trousers that 
he had wanted for some time. 
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“I’m sorry,” said the clerk, “but we only have white 
flannels in stock. However, we’ll have a good selec¬ 
tion of gray flannels soon, and if you’ll come in then, 
I’m sure that we can take care of you.” 

The man wanted to know how soon this would be. 
The clerk was not quite sure. It might be one week, 
he said, or even two weeks. He hoped that the cus¬ 
tomer would drop in soon to find out. 

A Good Opportunity Lost 

Think how easy it would have been for the clerk to 
say: “If you will let me have your name and address, 
I shall make it a point to see that you get a note from 
us the moment this shipment comes in so that you can 
have a good selection.” The new customer would have 
given his name gladly, pleased at the little attention. 
Quite probably he would have waited with his pur¬ 
chase until he had heard from the store—and whether 
he did or not, the clothing house would have had the 
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name of a good prospect to whom they could send let¬ 
ters about many other things than gray flannels—and 
who undoubtedly would have come back to the store 
as a result. 

But if you had suggested such a thing to the clerk, 
he would probably have told you that the store 
couldn’t be bothered with any such foolishness. 
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Telling the Story 


O GO back to the “plan of campaign” that we 



X are suggesting—in a very general way, of 
course—to the man who is taking advertising as an 
active partner into his business. You will recall that 
we have already pointed out the value of a prelimi¬ 
nary investigation and the setting aside of a certain 
percentage of gross sales as an advertising appro¬ 
priation. The tremendous importance of a good 
mailing list has also been emphasized. 

Two important questions still remain to discuss. 

The Meaning of “Copy ” 

The first is: “How shall I make my copy ef¬ 
fective?” (The word “copy/* which is used by 
printers to refer to the manuscript which is being set 
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into type, has been adopted by advertising men in the 
sense of meaning the written advertising message. 
When a man says “This is a good copy,” he means: 
“Here is a well written advertisement.”) 

The second question is: “What is the best vehicle 
for my story?” 

An Interesting Subject 

To answer the first question in detail is not within 
the scope of this booklet, for the subject of adver¬ 
tising copy is a somewhat weighty one, involving not 
only language, but psychology and what is known as 
“sales appeal.” 

However, do not let this frighten you into thinking 
that there is something mysterious and complicated 
about the writing of a good advertisement, letter, 
booklet, or folder. You need not be a master of the 
English language to tell others in print about your 
goods, as long as you can combine common sense and 
a little imagination. 
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Seven Rules for Letter Writers 

Here are a few easily understood principles to keep 
in mind when writing, let us say, a sales letter to your 
customers. (Incidentally, these guide posts apply to 
other forms of advertising as well.) 

1. Don’t be tedious. Your reader must be inter¬ 
ested in your story; otherwise he may never finish it. 

2. Make your story just as clear and easy to un¬ 
derstand as possible. Avoid involved sentences and 
break up long paragraphs. 

3. Make your reader want what you are selling. 
Use your words to paint pictures rather than to state 
bare facts. 

4. Appeal to your reader’s self interest. Men are 
moved to action by appeals to their pride, their de¬ 
sire for gain, their duty, their self indulgence—also 
by love and fear. 

5. Create confidence in your concern by using tes¬ 
timonials from others. (This is important when the 
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reader does not know anything about you.) 

6. Be sincere. Tone down extravagant statements 
and use superlatives as little as possible. Do not let 
your reader think that you are a braggart. 

7. Bear in mind that good advertising first creates 
attention, then interest, then desire, and finally sug¬ 
gests definite action. 

If you will obey these basic rules of good copy 
writing, you will have gone a long way in writing 
sales messages that will get results for you. 

What's the Best Medium? 

As regards the question of how to dress your story 
—whether in letter form or as folder, post card or 
booklet, or through a combination of these—the best 
answer we can give is this: “It's not so much the 
vehicle itself as it is the message and persistence that 
counts.” 

In other words, a single, beautifully printed folder 
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will often lack the cumulative effect—or “punch”— 
of six separate mailings, even if they are only post 
cards. 

If you are going to advertise your business sys¬ 
tematically—and that is the only way to do it—it 
may be advisable to try different media for your story, 
and then compare the results. In this way, you will 
learn what vehicle will tell your story most effectively 
to your customers. 

The Importance of Letters 

Many successful users of Direct Advertising believe 
that the most effective way in which they can tell their 
story is through typewritten letters. Modern office 
equipment allows them to produce multiple-typewrit¬ 
ten letters at a high speed, and it is quite an easy 
matter to fill-in the name and address of the prospect 
with a typewriter, thereby achieving a highly indi¬ 
vidual appeal that other forms of printed salesmanship 
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almost inevitably lack. 

And none less than the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States says (in its booklet “Small Store 
Advertising”): “A good sales letter has no superior 
in advertising/* 

So—while we do not say “Use letters by all means/* 
we urge you to consider seriously this unique form of 
Direct Advertising which can be produced in your own 
office and that has proved itself as the “better way” 
to thousands of business concerns in many countries. 
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Guide Posts 

I T IS quite possible that reading this booklet has 
given you a new conception of Direct Advertising 
and its possibilities for your business. Probably— 
even though you may still be on your guard—you 
have the feeling that it might pay you to “try it once" 
and see what happens. 

Believe us, an unwise undertaking! 

The world is full of business concerns who are 
willing to try Direct Advertising once, expecting 
miraculous results with one solitary attempt. They 
are willing to gamble, but to gamble only once. The 
odds are against “one-play" gamblers. 

Playing a Persistent Game 

Mark this well: the men who are getting results 
from Direct Advertising play a persistent game. They 
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know that you not only must tell your story (if you 
want people to know about you) but that you must 
keep on telling it. 

Direct Advertising is not recommended to you as a 
cure-all. It cannot bring success to a business that 
is badly managed or to a product of doubtful value. 

But—if you have merchandise or service that is 
right and know your market, you have little to worry 
about if you adopt Direct Advertising. Once you are 
convinced that it can and will help your business, go 
into it wholeheartedly, allow a fair period of time for 
experimenting and testing—and keep everlastingly 
at it. 

The aim of any advertising should be to obtain 
maximum results with a given sum of money, or to 
achieve a definite result at the least possible expense. 
Direct Advertising—bringing your story direct to 
your customer—offers you the nearest approach to 
that ideal. 
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A Brief Summary of Good Ideas 

By way of conclusion, we are glad to produce here 
a brief summary of advertising ideas that you can use 
in your own business. Notice that none of these 
features depend on a heavy advertising appropria¬ 
tion. 

1. Multigraph-typewritten Letters. These can be 
used in any type of business and constitute an eco¬ 
nomical, practical and profitable form of advertising. 

2. Folders and Envelope Enclosures. These can be 
printed in a great variety of ways and add to the 
pulling power of your advertising. 

3. Booklets and Catalogues. A good argument, 
stimulating copy and illustrations that your reader 
wants to see are more important than expensive paper 
and engraving. 

4. Store Advertising. The effective grouping of 
your goods depends on cleverness and originality 
rather than on elaborate store fixtures. 
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5. Window Displays. These are among the very 
best forms of advertising. 

6. Blotters, Return Post Cards, Price-Lists, Souve¬ 
nirs, Labels, Paper Bags, Bill-Heads, Letterheadings 
—all these possess advertising possibilities. 

Of the various features listed here, we believe that 
the letter is the most important. In almost every 
ease, it should form the basis of your first advertising 
campaign and should never be abandoned. 

Don't Relegate this to Others 

A final word of advice: lay the foundation of your 
advertising yourself. Give the work your own time, 
your own study, your own direction. And plan your 
advertising well in advance, estimating the cost of 
each item and the distribution of your expenses week 
by week and month by month. Keep accurate records 
of your cost and experience. Don’t exceed your budget 
and refuse the temptation of “stunts’’ and “special 
issues” that involve big expense. 


•So{33}<# 
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In this booklet we have tried to give a fair and 
unbiased picture of the problems that confront the 
average business man and have deliberately avoided 
any stress on the use of Multigraph equipment. If 
you feel that we are prejudiced in our point of view, 
please remember that the one thing we urge you to do 
above all others is to give your best thought and at¬ 
tention to a broad investigation of your sales problems 
and the various ways in which you can advertise your 
business. 

Surely that is not an unreasonable request. 













